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CAEWS OF INTEREST 


Fig 1. 

Goring on Thames, 1939 
R. & J. Hill. 

Cigarette Card 


xX... CM 


Here the trees appear crisp, and white where the sun hits them. Their lower 
branches sit just on the surface of the water. The water itself is a powder blue, the shadows 
cast across it are bruise-like. The house in the distance almost camouflages in with the 
sandy coloured bank, its windows like the shadows of shrubs. The tops of the trees are still 
grey where the green paint hadn’t met their canopies. A girl stands on the same side of the 
river as the photographer and looks across, seemingly towards the house, but perhaps, on 
closer inspection, towards the two tiny figures that row in the shadows, their white shirts 


glinting against a brown backdrop. 


This card would have originally been found in a pack of Sunripe and Spinett Oval 
cigarettes, in 1939. It was part of their third series of 48 hand coloured photographs. Goring- 
on-Thames was No. 121 of all the cards produced. According to the back of the card it says 


that the photograph was taken by G.W. Rly. It also gives a description of Goring-on-Thames, 


saying that ‘roses seem to grow fairer here than in most places’ and calling the area 
‘unspoilt’, which could be read as a tempting of tourists coming in from the smoggy city of 
London, for a taste of something pure and clean. Originally travellers would have come by 
boat, and then in 1840 the Great Western Railway opened Goring and Streatley train 


station.! 


Back to the photograph; in the distance, as though you were following the river, it 
looks brighter, blindingly so, or is it a mist. The shadowy scene of the photograph is a resting 
place. As in a way, the suggestion is walking, the continuation of the flowing river, the 
following of the path. The foliage which frames the image adds to this sense, as though the 
viewer is hibernating in it. Perhaps in this there is another attempt at increasing the look of 
wilderness in the image. Again, as a draw for tourists from London. But of course, it was not 
advertising for the place as such, but rather creating a desirable item to be collected and 
encourage the purchasing of cigarettes. Goring was simply another little paradise for the 
consumer to covet, alongside other towns, dramatic views and picturesque castles. And 
perhaps, as with the words ‘the river which flows through the heart of the Empire’ a kind of 


brazen colonial pride. 


A girl stands on the same side of the river as the photographer and looks across, 
seemingly towards the house, but perhaps, on closer inspection, towards the two tiny figures 
that row in the shadows. Maybe part of the draw of this image, and subsequently, my visit 
to this stretch of the Thames, is of the projection of my self into that of the girl. ’m striving 
for some sort of curious gaze, and she has it. We cannot see her face, so there is an ambiguity 
there, does she smile, is she simply trying to stay still, or on a more farfetched note, is she 
crying? At least, her posture seems nonchalant. There is also ambiguity in her looking, in 


whether it is towards the house, or the people, or perhaps the continuing flow of the Thames. 


1Goring and Streatley Local History Society (1986) A Picture history of Goring and Streatley. 
Goring: Goring and Streatley Local History Society. p26. 
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Honestly, the subject is not the discussed item, but what lies at the edges of it. Perhaps ’m 


trying to divert you. 


In Camera Lucida, Barthes tells the reader that he cannot share with them a 
photograph taken of his mother, “I cannot reproduce the Winter Garden Photograph. It 
exists only for me. For you, it would be nothing but an indifferent picture, one of the 
thousand manifestations of the ‘ordinary’.”? In a similar way, I cannot share with you my 
motives for writing, as soon as I begin to explain what it is that I’m fascinated with, it stops 
sounding true. Then I find myself loosing traction. It is, at this point in the text, only true 


that I am the girl who is looking. 


2 Barthes, R (1993) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p73. 


I eventually settled on a wooden platform on the forested side of the river. I was 
afraid that the timber would give way underneath me as part of it was already collapsed. On 
the other side of the river there was a sloping golden field peeking through the trees. There 
were also reeds, boats moored and people lazing. Each train fell like an avalanche down the 
side of The Ridgeway, smooth, heavy and lethal. Just the sound, I couldn’t see the railway 


through the foliage. Bees pulled their little bodies into orange flowers which were gathered 


around my knees. 


When I walked up to the highest point at Goring Gap I could swear that I saw, 
through the trees, the glint of sunlight on white chalk, stark and perfect. It was bellow me. I 
thought that if I walked further I could find a better view of it. But there was nothing else to 
be seen. When I looked for more information, and images of Goring Gap I found no such 
exposed chalk. And why would there be? I was compelled to hallucination by the description 
in Peter Ackroyds Thames: Sacred River, where it says, “Here the river cuts through chalk”. 
I imagined, as though freshly cut the river would slice through the hillside, leaving crisp, 
exposed chalk, some sort of gushing energy in the water as it drops down through chalk hills 
to “soft clay valleys”! . It occurred to me that perhaps what I really saw was sunlight shining 
off the surface of the river, and exhausted from hill climbing, I could not tell whether it lay 


horizontally or vertically. 


Above the area known as Goring Gap — Where the river has forced its way through 
the ridge of chalk of which the Chilterns are a part — the topography consists of soft 
clay valleys and ridges formed out of sandstone or limestone. Below the Goring Gap 


the river flows across the ‘London Basin’ comprised of chalk, sand, gravel and clay® 


3 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p418. 
4 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p31. 


8Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p31. 


So, I continued south. I remember with great intensity walking under the viaduct 
and being thrilled by the weight of the train above me. I toyed with my voice in there, letting 
it echo. I remember the steep incline of the hill, woodland engulfing me. I remember picking 
up a piece of chalk from the side of the way and rubbing it with my thumb as I walked in the 
hope of making it smooth. I rubbed my thumb raw. I remember glazing over as the path 
dragged me away from the riverside, up the bridleway, one foot after the other. I remember 
the smells of the grasses, and earth, and hills, and the empty sky. I remember wishing I 


could see my father. 


ON NARRATIVE THAMES 


In Tim Barringer’s essay, “Our English Thames” and “America’s River”: Landscape 
Painting and Narratives of National Identity, he discusses 19t» century representations of 
the Thames and the Hudson. Focusing on how the narratives of the two rivers were depicted 
in relation to the politics at the time. In the case of the Thames, mainly the battling of 


traditionalist Victorian landscape painters against the increasing force of industrialisation. 


This section will focus on Barringer’s reading of the work of George Vicat Cole, who 
was commissioned to make twenty-five paintings, and accompanying engravings, which 
followed “The Thames from its source to the sea”’. The commission was issued by William 
Agnew. Production of the series began in 1880 and was cut short by Cole’s death in 1893. 
The paintings followed the Thames from The Source of the Thames (figure. 1), where he 
chose the Seven Springs, avoiding showing any trace of human inhabitancy, through idyllic 
rural scenes including places such as Pangbourne where he ignored industry and glazed over 
its appearance with “evening light”$ (figure. 2). He continues into London with The Pool of 
London (figure 3), its central bolt of divine light and surrounding smog of hectic commerce 
has both been read as a kind of liberal, industrial sublime, and as a “hell’s brew of polluted 


industrial chaos’”?. 


The series was conceived by Agnew, the commissioner, as a “work of national 
importance”!°, It was a demonstrative depiction of not only what the Thames was, but also 


what England was, as though Englishness was a haze which would emerge with the water 


7 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2008) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 
London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p29. 

8 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2008) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 
London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p31. 

9 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2008) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 
London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p32. 

10 10 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2008) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 
London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p29. 
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at the Seven Springs. An assertion of national identity against cultural influence, and the 
oncoming change in the landscape caused by industrialisation. At the Royal Academy 


banquet which took place after Cole’s death, Sir Frederic’s read his tribute to Cole: 


A type of England were the scenes on which 

He loved to dwell — the coppices, the glades, 

The rolling pastures fading from the green, 

To distant blue, the summer slumbering 

On brown-tipped corn. But most of all, our English Thames 
Had won his heart and occupied his hands, 

Its stream he followed down with faithful brush 
Throughout its length from where, within the grass, 

Its gurgle first heard, to where, far off, 

Sullied and salt, it rocks on turbid tides 


The carriers of the commerce of the world. 1 


Frederic begins almost immediately with the word England, not only that but a ‘type’ 
of England. He describes a ‘type’ which could be the country at any time after the beginning 
of the Neolithic era, avoiding all evidence of their contemporary world. Not only is it without 
industry, but without towns and cities. There is no function for this landscape, as though all 
that is needed is a heavenly place to ‘slumber’. In this Frederic affirms that Cole’s role was 
to forge an eternal England for others to love similarly. It also skips straight from where ‘its 
gurgle [is] first heard’ to where it leaves the island ‘sullied’, both failing to address London 


directly, and evidencing it only through its contamination of the Thames’ pure waters. 


In the photogravure, The Source of The Thames (figure 2), Cole chose an angle which 
emphasises the aged trees hunkering over the water, their roots spreading across the bank. 
The water seems to emerge from the shadows beneath them. It hints towards something 


ancient and mysterious. In Cole’s narrative of the Thames, this is the beginning, 


4 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2003) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 
London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p32. 
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Fig. 2 


The Source of the Thames, 1882 
George Vicat Cole 


Photogravure 
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Fig. 3 (Above) 
Pangbourne, 1886 
George Vicat Cole 
Oil on Canvas 


88.8 x 151.8 cm 


Fig. 4 (Below) 


The Pool of London, 1888 
George Vicat Cole 
Oil paint on canvas 


195 x 305.5 cm 
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and it is the Thames that the rest of its course measures itself against; the rest is 
contaminated. This is where the series asserts itself as a ‘work of national importance’, in an 
attempt to fight back against the forces of change, and to reassert the role of traditionalist 
painting when impressionism had developed on the continent. For the series to demonstrate 
this ideology, of a pure, ancient England, it must inevitably end in the rushing of the river 
out to sea. An ending which gives the necessary environment to create a kind of novel: 


beginning, middle and end. Birth, corruption and death (or desolation). 


In The Storyteller, by Walter Benjamin, he describes Unexpected Reunion by Johann 
Peter Hebel. In this text a young man dies working in a mine on the eve of his wedding. His 
betrothed never marries afterward and lives into old age, at which time the body of the man 
is brought up from the mine, and she recognises him instantly. Hebel, when describing the 
stretch of time between his death and the recovery of his body, says this. “In the meantime 
the city of Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake, and the Seven Years’ War came and 
went, and Emperor Francis I died, and Jesuit Order was abolished... Napoleon captured 
Prussia, and the English bombarded Copenhagen, and the peasants sowed and 
harvested...”!2 Death appears with such regularity within the passage, as the time within 
which the man had been dead underground, had been read through the lens of his death. He 
says that this a characteristic of a novel, in that it has a definite ending, as opposed to a 
story told which continues to evolve over time in retellings, “The Storyteller borrows their 
authority from death”!3, Strangely, according to “Our English Thames” and “American 


River” ... Cole died before he could finish his painting of a lightship in the Thames estuary4. 


I find Cole’s narrative of birth, corruption and death unsatisfying compared to Roni 


Horns Thames as described in the book Another Water and by the series of lithographs Sizill 


12 Benjamin, W. (1992) Illuminations. Fontana Press. p93-94. 
13 Benjamin, W. (1992) Illuminations. London: Fontana Press. 
14 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2008) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 


London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p31. 
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Water (The River Thames, for Example), figure 5. This is an odd comparison to make, 
bearing in mind the disparity of their contexts. Horn’s work on the Thames began in the 
1990’s, and she has an international perspective. However, I’m interested in exploring how 


narrative operates differently within each. 


The Thames that she presents is wilder, more consuming, and frequently the 
harbinger of death. Unlike the Thames that Cole depicts in his series, which needs to flow in 
one direction, the Thames in Another Water spirals in all directions. The river is shown 
without the context of its landscape, so there is no narrative in the images, in the way that 
each is only a singular, frozen moment in the fluctuation of the water. The images focus on 
the materiality of the water itself, in all of its colours, grey, black, green, brown, and the 
draw of its silky surface and ominous depth. The lack of direction in the photographs is 
supported by the way the text is presented alongside them. Another water is arranged 
without a logical order, its contents even continuing onto the cover. It is written as a series 
of numbered points, where she muses about the Thames, telling snippets of stories. Each of 
these points have a corresponding number imposed onto the image. It is as if the origin of 
that thought were found in the curve, light and texture of its matching spot. Unlike Cole’s 


series, Another Water does not tell a story, and so cannot carry its ideological weight. 


On the other hand, the text still contains lessons. While her writing doesn’t have a 
straight, narrative meaning like Cole’s series, she writes aphorisms. For example, “When 
you see yourself reflected in water, do you recognise the water in you?... Thinking water is 
thinking about the future... The sound of the river at night is a landscape of possibilities” 5 
... But this makes sense for Horn, for part of her interest in water is in its relation to human 
beings. For example, in You Are the Weather (Iceland), at Library of Water, where there 
were English and Icelandic words in the rubber flooring which meant both a type of weather 


and a human characteristic. Some examples are bitter, frigid, serene, sunny... Perhaps it is 


15 Huseman, B. (ed.) (2009) Roni Horn aka Roni Horn. p1381. 
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more so about language than it is water or people. In her aphorisms she generalises waters, 
writing about what water is, in a way which is eternal. Like how, in Roni Horn: Water, a 
YouTube video, she says how she is fascinated by how water always looks the same ina 


glass, not matter where it has been.16 


Furthermore, Horn writes about a romance for past waters, their persistence in our 


viewing of contemporary waters, as in Another Water: 


We are stricken with nostalgia (you might even call it romance) for waters of the past 
— or even with waters of today that still exist in far off, relatively uninhabited places, 
waters that retain more than a semblance of themselves. Anyway, this nostalgia 


subsumes contemporary water, as if the two waters are the same.!7 


However, it is done in a loose way, it is generic to all waters, unlike Cole, she does 
not give it form or associate it with a specific time in history. It’s freed of specific political 


employment. 


Coles struggle to present the Thames as the source of ancient Englishness is evident 
within the paintings themselves. For example, in the way that he had to exclude the Great 
Western Viaduct from his view of Windsor Castle 1883, and seek out atypical, old fashioned 
dress and older agricultural methods at use.!8 Besides, the flow of the Thames itself resists 
narrative, it doesn’t simply travel in one direction. It flows in spirals and helixes. It flows 
north-west above Henley, north above Marlow, and south from Cookham.?? It is constantly 
shifting with the tides. And because of weather, the water which had passed through Oxford 


would not pass through London. 


16 Art21 (2009) Roni Horn: Water | Art21 "Exclusive”. Available 
at: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=C7VIdtyRc60 (Accessed: 27.12.17). 


17 Horn, Roni, Another Water (Zurich, 2000) 


18 Dorrian, M. Rose, G. (2008) Deterritorialisations... Revisioning Landscapes and Politics. 
London: Black Dog Publishing Limited. p24-39, 


19 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p4. 
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Fig. 5 No Title, 1999, Roni Horn 
Lithograph on paper, 840 x 1120 x 50 mm 
Part of the series Still Water (The River 


Thames, for Example) 
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However, As Cole died before the series was finish, it undermines the works effort to 
be conclusive, to tell the full story. Though perhaps, that is what makes the series 
captivating, that unknown ending, and the fact of his death, right at the expanse where 


river becomes sea. 


Water is lubricant to other places. It dilutes gravity when you're in it; it reduces 
friction when you're around it. Almost any form of water: rivers, lakes, oceans, even 
sinks will do. My mind roams freely, breezily near it. My thoughts take me 


backwards and forward; time has no direction near water.2° 


20 Horn, Roni, Another Water (Zurich, 2000) 
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Water falls down the steps on the Streetly side. I am sat under the road bridge. 
Canada Geese chat and flap on the stairs, around forty of them. Behind them a willow tree 
droops onto the boats, trees alongside the river sit with their branches laid out on the 
surface of the water, walnut and beech. One tree is entirely russet, and the others are faintly 
warm, signalling the arrival of autumn. The lock is closed, concrete and steel, with a stream 
of water piddling through the barriers. 

In 1647, a crowded boat was taken to close to the weir, and the boat was overturned. 
Sixty people were drowned. “One of those eventually rescued from the waters reported that 
some of the drowning creatures were ‘sprawling about like frogs’ on the river-bed. Other 
victims of drowning seem to have put up no struggle at all, and are found lying upon their 
backs as if they had fallen asleep.”2! 

I planned to visit Goring Gap, a geological feature which Ackroyd had described. Two 
hikers told me that I would find it if I walked up the Ridgeway. At first the path was slim, 
and high walled on either side. It snaked between boat houses and expensive housing. At 
times further, and at times closer towards the river. The name Streatley is thought to 
originate from the Icknield way and the Ridgeway meeting there. And the name Goring 
refers to ‘the place of Gara’s people’. Both from the Saxon settlements. The trails narrowness 
was exciting, as though over time more travellers had walked where I had through the 


precision of it. 


21 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p386. 
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THAMES ESTUARY 


Where the Thames meets the North Sea, I have often read about, or seen as a dull 
expanse. I imagine it as though there is never any other weather there than a monotonous, 
ashen cloud. But contrary to that, is its liminal nature, how the tides constantly shift the 
being of that expanse. Although, perhaps the tides are at the root of its immutability, in the 
way that they stop deep rooted plants from growing there. So, the tide breeds desolation. But 
then it isn’t desolate as such, the estuary is home to “sea-lavender and golden samphire... its 
creeks and pools are fringed with sea-aster. And there are endless birds, the ducks and 
heron and geese and curlews, the sandpipers and plovers and redshanks...”22 Perhaps, it is 
that the estuary is no place for people, so from a human perspective it is uninhabitable and 


therefore menacing. 


Peter Ackroyd’s chapter on the Thames Estuary, Downriver, in Thames: Sacred 
River, whilst describing the enchantment of fluctuating tides, also talks about fear, 
particularly the fear of desolation. “This is not the wildness of nature, but the wildness of 
desolation. It is not a human place. You can walk along the river wall of the Hundred of Hoo 
for miles, between the river and the grass, without encountering anyone at all.” He says that 
when he visited the estuary, he felt fear of abandonment, and of “what is alien represented 
by the river itself’2®, This fear of an otherness is reflected in the way he talks about the 
Hundred of Hoo. For example, in his quoting of a local clergyman who wrote: ‘It is said to be 
the last place that God made — and never finished.’ As though there was something of the 
dark waters at the beginning of Genesis in that place, as in the New International Version: 
“Now the earth was formless and empty, darkness was over the surface of the deep””4. It is 


other in the way that it is somehow not of the world that we live in, but rather, is still in 


22 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p396. 
23 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p396. 
24 Genesis. The Beginning: Verse 2, Holy Bible. New International Version. 
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part an endless, undefinable, primal water. Ackroyd also tells us that half of the population 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth-century suffered from malaria, or ague as it was known. 
In fact, the name Hundred of Hoo is a direct reference to this, as it comes from the Old 
English ‘Hoh’, meaning sorrow or sickness. In reading Downriver, it feels as though the ague 
was caused by the eerie miasma of a primeval Thames, particularly as the it was attributed 
to fog and damp at the time. In truth the disease was caused by the Thames, as it was 


spread by the mosquitoes which thrived in the stagnant marshland there. 


Ackroyd also conveys a sense of danger in the scale of the estuary, stating that it is 
250 miles square. He also warns of The Black Deep, an area where London’s waste is 
dumped, where there are waves of up to 7 feet high. Numbers which, while travelling on 
foot, as Ackroyd did, are intimidating. However, many who visit the estuary would do so by 


boat, and the river would offer comparable comfort to the shear enormity of the sea. 


Joseph Conrad, in his first memoir, The Mirror of the Sea, admitted that the Thames 
Estuary was unattractive, yet championed it as being as a gateway to those coming into the 
island. He described it as a place which would excite those with an adventurous mind. Its 
scale made it all the more marvellous to explore by boat. In the chapter, The Faithful River, 
he describes what he presumes the first Roman commander to enter the estuary would have 


seen: 


The commander of the first Roman galley must have looked with an intense 
absorption upon the estuary of the Thames... The navigation of his craft must have 
engrossed all of the Roman’s attention in the calm of a summers day (he would 
choose his weather), when the single row of long sweeps (the galley would be a light 
one, not a trireme) could fall in easy cadence upon a sheet of water like plate-glass, 
reflecting faithfully the classic form of his vessel and the contour of the lonely shores 


close on his left hand.25 


25 Conrad, J. (1906) Mirror of the Sea. New York; London: Harper. p101. 
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In this portrayal Conrad displays an attitude which may have influenced his titling 
of this chapter, The Faithful River. Firstly, there is the assumption of a universal experience 
of wonderment in the commander’s looking with ‘intense absorption’. Conrad also chose to 
recount the perspective of the commander, thereby maintaining a position of ownership, and 
control over the Estuary. While the estuary’s perfect weather is a symbol of the places 
eagerness to allow you to pass, to be receptive to the traveller’s needs. Indeed, Conrad 
chooses to convey the waters willingness to ‘reflect faithfully the form of the vessel. So, in 
appearances, the water quite literally becomes the adventurer who is upon it. Or is this 
faithfulness the estuary’s steadfastness in its character throughout the passing of history? 
Hence Conrad’s choice of classical example, his attitude that one can know what the estuary 
once was by the virtue of seeing it in its contemporary state. Perhaps, rather than loyalty 
aspect of faithfulness, it is the remaining. Either way, while the estuary is celebrated as 
receptive, or enduring, it’s desolation remains an underlying trait. Still the shores are 


described as ‘lonely’, a nod towards the sentiment that the estuary is wildly desolate. 


There is a kind of vulnerability, perhaps to this desolation, in how Conrad later talks 


about seeing a lightship: 


This ideal point of the estuary, this centre of memories, is marked upon the steely 
grey expanse of the waters by a lightship painted red that, from a couple of miles off, 
looks like a cheap and bizarre little toy. I remember how, on coming up the river for 
the first time, I was surprised at the smallness of that vivid object- a tiny warm 


speck of crimson lost in an immensity of grey tones.?6 


Here the smallness of the crimson boat reminds us of the pallid immensity of the 
estuary. It is playful, like Conrad himself, as a little adventurer. Note his choice of the word 
‘lost’. He desires to be lost. Words such as ‘immensity’ and ‘expanse’ celebrate one’s 


vulnerability there, in contrast to ‘cheap and bizarre little toy’, an item which would be 


26 Conrad, J. (1906) Mirror of the Sea. New York; London: Harper. p1038. 
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vulnerable to decay, unlike his faithful river. He uses lots of words to describe the toy: 
‘smallness’, ‘vivid’, ‘tiny’, ‘warm’, ‘speck’, ‘crimson’... as though it’s hard to grasp. I imagine, 
that those aboard the lightship would look back at Conrad, and he too would look like a 


‘cheap and bizarre little toy.’ 


Ackroyd is fascinated by this power, hence his indulgent description of fear of what is 
alien. In fact, the book is dedicated to worshiping the Thames in one way or another. Like 


Conrad, there is a way in which he feels the Thames is faithful: 


Now the north side is lined with oil refineries, gas plants, and sewage treatment 
plants; On both sides they have been influenced by the regeneration of the “Thames 
corridor” Yet there are still derelict jetties, quays and harbours left to deteriorate. 
Hulks of lost ships... It is still a place of slimy stones emerging from the mud, of old 
landing stages and ancient roofless buildings slowly with the water and the sand. 


And the marshlands still exude the same ancient air of desolation.27 


Despite the development of the contemporary Thames corridor, he insists that the 


primal, desolate Thames Estuary still bleeds through. 


All these things build to give me my vision of the Thames Estuary, in its desolation, 
immutability, and its danger to my small body. I excite at the idea of it as a place for 
adventure, though I am overwhelmed by the sense of its hostility. Although, that may be 
why it is spoken of as a place for adventure, not because of any loyalty which would allow 
one to travel with ease. I feel as though I cannot visit, at least not yet anyway. The estuary 
seems full of enchantment and fear, I can see the colours of it; the colours of the grey water, 
of low sky, sea-lavender and golden samphire. And I fear that in visiting at this current time 
the enchantment of it might be broken, by the sound of machinery and by boundaries that I 


cannot cross for danger of drowning. 


27 Ackroyd, P. (2008) Thames: Sacred River. London: Vintage. p399. 
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Swimming and Splashing 


bumbel 
dook 


endolphins 


glumadh 


jabblin, jappin, jiddlin, jirblin, 
jirglin 


plab 


plumadaich 


puddle 


skiddle 


skite 


squashable 


water-egesa 


to flounder around in water Shetland 

to swim in open water Scots 

swimmers’ slang for the natural opiates 
(‘endorphins’) released by the body on contact with 
cold water (Roger Deakin) Poetic 


big mouthful of liquid Gaelic 


playing around with water as children do 
Galloway 


soft noise, as of a body falling into the water 
Gaelic 


making a noise in the water Gaelic 
to play messily with or in water Galloway 


to throw flat stones so that they skim on the surface 
of the water Galloway 


to splash, usually with muddy water Northern 
Ireland 


to squelch, make a splashing noise Kent 


water-terror Old English?8 


28 Macfarlane, R. (2016) Landmarks. Penguin Books. 
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0:35 THU 23 NOV 


When I got upstairs the lights were still switched off. I can’t remember if I ever heard 
the water running or if he had turned the shower off before I reached the top of the stairs. 
All I really remember of that moment was the impenetrable navy of the room and the little 
pools of water glinting in the evening light that came down from the window above my desk, 
thick condensation on the glass. The first thing I did was scrape the water in the wet-room 
into the plug. I don’t know if he started panicking immediately or if it took time to build. But 


at least I remember a sort of calm efficiency in myself. 


I started sorting things, taking our neat piles of books off the sodden carpet and 
stacking them downstairs, wiping my desk with a towel, checking that the water hadn’t 
gotten into the folder where I kept my certificates. I started pulling the posters off the walls 
and laying them out flat on the now dry desks. As they began to dry they shrank into 
themselves. A pen drawing I had tacked to my cupboard was bleeding purple. The air was 
thick and hot, and it smelt like paper. He kept muttering ‘its dripping, its dripping its 
dripping...’; wiping water off the walls with his hands. He told me that, that morning the 
water had been cut off for repairs on our street, and while it wasn’t coming through he left 


the shower switched on, so that once the repairs were finished, it ran for hours. 


We yanked the balcony and the bathroom window open, and the window above my 
desk. A gale blew in, from all angles, the boundary between us in our room and the street 
outside was collapsed, the air in the room became that of the cold street outside. That night 
the wind crackled in the trees and whooshed along the roads, it moved through the room like 
a fast cloud. I noticed that our door had swollen up and wouldn’t close. I turned the heating 
up to 25 degrees. We turned all the lights on. We didn’t know yet that water was pouring 


into our housemate’s room below. 


I tucked myself away to write, “the tap spat flecks of concrete at me... and though 
occupying the room with someone else, for now, I am quite alone.” 
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Looking back, for the last few days there had been a hole the size of a fist in the 
pavement that led from our house towards the railway. Water spewed out of it like a spring, 
and skimmed down towards the underpass, falling into a drain before it had a chance to 


tumble down the stairs. 


Between there and our house is the old Streatham Common Pumping Station, a site 


now used for treating raw water. 
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Fig 6. 
2014 
The Raw 


Digital Photograph 


Fig 7. 
2014 


The Raw 


Digital Photograph 
“This was more of a sneaky peek than an explore, I thought I'd post it 


up anyway as I can't find many pictures online. The pumping station 
is still in use so every entrance was heavily padlocked. I had to make 
do with climbing up the windows to get a glimpse of the inside so the 
pictures aren't great, not helped by filthy windows and piercing 


orange lights inside one of the rooms. I set every floodlight PIR off...”29 


29 The_Raw (2014) Report — Streatham Pumping Station, London — December 2014. Available 
at: https://www.28dayslater.co.uk/streatham-pumping-station-london-december-2014.t93428 
(Accessed: 28.11.17) 
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Fig 8. 
2014 


The Raw 


Digital 
Photograph 


In the evenings, the windows of the station glow orange. We never 
knew why. And during the day, you had no sense of there being 
anything in that room, in fact we’d look straight through the 
building, through the windows on all sides, straight through to 


the trains passing behind. 


Fig 9. 
2014 


The Raw 


Digital Photograph 


Fig 10. 


2014 


The Raw 


Digital Photograph 


Another member of the 28 days later chatroom had managed to get into the circular room 
years ago. He posted a photo of himself stood in there. With his legs a bit apart, black gloves 
on and a simultaneously smug and nervous expression. He has protected the image so that it 


couldn’t be copy and pasted or saved. 


Thermionic said, “...I grew up at 64 Conyers Rd in the 50's/60's. Mr Tysdale who was the 
Chief engineer and lived in the house in the grounds once took me round (and down!) the 
whole place. I did a project at school on waterworks. In my time there was also a small 
narrow-gauge railway that ran around part of the site for moving heavy plant; pumps, pipes, 
etc. The long gallery building on the north side was the main workshop and the stores were 
in the arches under the elevated railway line that goes to Mitcham. The large round building 
with the stairs that go down (with the alarmed door) leads to the lower floor that is above 
the well-head. This was at the time the deepest artesian well in London, possibly still is. In 
the early 60's the water table in London had dropped to a level such that pumping from it 
was ceased, and the pumps with added new plant were used to transfer water from 
elsewhere up to the reservoirs at Norwood and probably still are. I believe that the well may 
have been further extended in depth and may now be also used for extraction. The well shaft 
had a powered lift cage platform that went down almost to the water level. I went down on it 


with Mr Tysdale...”80 


30 Thermionic (2014) Report — Streatham Pumping Station, London — December 2014. 
Available at: https://www.28dayslater.co.uk/streatham-pumping-station-london-december- 
2014.t93428 (Accessed: 28.11.17) 
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13:28 TUE 29 NOV 


There are always workers on the site of the pumping station. Nothing seems to 
change this last few months; we just watch them walking to and fro. Until today, at about 
7:30, when the dull day still hadn’t fully risen yet. They started planting hedges, by the 


railings. The landscaping is part of an effort to disguise the ugly, new water tanks. 


Derek, our neighbour, was part of the collective effort to get Thames Water to 
disguise the new tanks. He also told us that, to the left of the site used to be a large, 
matching house, with gardens that stretched all the way down to the train line. It was 
knocked down by developers without permission and replaced by some sympathetic yellow 


flats. 


I read on the Thames Water website that what they are doing is installing larger 


tanks and associated pipework. 


When treating raw water, a period of 20 minutes is required for the disinfection 
chemicals to fully treat the raw water. The flow output for the Streatham Water 
Treatment Works (WTW) has been reduced to comply with the minimum 20-minute 
contact time. For Streatham to meet the 9.6mld peak hourly demand, a larger 
contact tank volume is required. We aim to do this by installing two new contact 


tanks in addition to the existing two already on site.?! 


31 Thames Water (2017) Streatham Water Treatment Works Upgrade. Available at: 
https://corporate.thameswater.co.uk/about-us/investing-in-our-network/improvements-in- 
your-area/streatham-water-treatment-works (Accessed: 27.11/17) 
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Fig 11. 


2016 
The_Raw 
Digital Photograph 
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16:55 TUE 29 NOV 


I’ve noticed how eerie the shadows are in The_Raw’s photographs. In the figure 7 a 
cloud hangs over the right-hand wall, near the fire extinguishers. And in figure 8, the 
shadows of two figures guard the bottom corners of the towering building. Or is it two 
shadows of the one person, cast by the flood lights that he mentioned. The last two 
photographs are liquid in their pink light. Shadows slide across the floor, the walls sweat. 


And the two lights stare at you from across the room, like car headlights. 


Looking at figure 9, there are two eyes staring out, unblinking. They are bright white 
in the centre, then the colour of mango flesh, and then a pale lilac. The eye on the right-hand 
side is slightly oval. Thick rays of light shoot outwards. The rest of the picture is a dirty, rose 
colour, the shadows or the same colour, just darker, which reads as a chocolate brown. There 
are a couple of bright flecks of colour for the buttons of machines, some lime and some red. 
The long windows loom, and their arches in the shape of arms stretch out across the walls. 


The machinery to the left and right blur as though shaking. 


There has been an intrusion. 


9.05 WED 30 NOV 


But very often (too often, to my taste) I have been photographed and knew it. Now, 
once I feel myself observed by the lens, everything changes: I constitute myself in the 


process of "posing," I instantaneously make another body for myself, I transform 
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myself in advance into an image. This transformation is an active one: I feel that the 


Photograph creates my body or mortifies it.°2 


There is something in this transforming oneself in the process of writing. I’m trying to 
mortify myself ready for the camera to take the photo. The text instantly becomes another 
body, I am not the self that I am familiar with. Perhaps that’s why I battle with truth and 


conceal with water. Perhaps that other version of myself is the girl who is looking. 


32 Barthes, R (1993) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p10. 
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What ITS LIKE TO REMEMBER 


Camera Lucida, by Roland Barthes, while ostensibly a note on photography, finds its 
impetus in his mourning of his mother, Henrietta. The focus of the book changes at the start 
of the second half, where he describes himself looking for his mother in photographs of her. 
He speaks of the agonising part of mourning, wherein one cannot remember the totality of 
the person who has passed. He tries to reconcile this with the photographs, but in doing this 
he only ever recognised a fragment of her, one region of her face, or the movement of her 
arms. He complains of the discomfort of it being almost her, but not quite. He says that he 


recognises her differentially, and not essentially. 


What Barthes really wants from the photographs is to see his mother’s “just 
image”33, which, in a climactic moment of realisation, he finds in the Winter Garden 


Photograph, taken of Henrietta aged five, and her brother: 


He was leaning against the bridge railing, along which he had extended one 
arm; she, shorter than he, was standing a little back, facing the camera; you 
could tell what the photographer had said, “Step forward a little so we can see 
you”; she was holding one finger in the other hand, as children often do, in an 


awkward gesture.*4 


He describes how, in that face, he saw the kindness which she had kept throughout 
her life. “The naive attitude of her hands”, “the assertion of gentleness”, innocence, as in “I 
do no harm”. He says that in his grief, he wanted a just image, “an image which would be 
both justice and accuracy — justesse”®®, In his diary, where he describes the encounter he 


simply writes “Je pleure”. 


33 Barthes, R (19938) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p70. 
34 Barthes, R (1998) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p67-69. 
35 Barthes, R (1993) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p70. 
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I suppose that, as untrue as it sounds when spoken aloud, I have been trying to 
“find” my Grandfather, in my looking at the Thames. Like Barthes I wanted to find, but did 
not expect to. When I visited Pangbourne, the place where my father grew up, and its 
surrounding villages, I found joy in thinking that my family had once seen what I had seen, 
only at a different time. I became more aware of how I had never met my paternal Grandad, 


Philip, since he had died before I was born. 


Last summer we visited my Grandmother, Valerie, and her husband, David. On the 
last evening we had there, we all sat around their garden table. We had burnt burgers and 
sausages in white buns, and trifle. And after we had finished the last of our food, we passed 
around slides, in a small, grey viewer, the type which one would hold up to their eye. There 
were pictures of my Dad and his sister, him smiling with dimples under his eyes, and 
wearing what I remember as purple flares. There was one photograph, I can’t seem to 
remember what it contained, but I can see clearly in my mind’s eye a fullness of flowers and 
foliage. The evening light blazed through the film, and the buds glowed hot, a mound 
tumbling down into the right-hand corner. I remember one of young Valerie and Philip 
together at a party. For them being younger, I could relate to them more clearly, not just as 
family but, bizarrely, as acquaintances. As though I had met them that night. Although, we 
were distanced through history, the clothing giving away the fact that I had not yet been 


born. 


Barthes’ way of recognising only a fragment of his mother in the photographs relates 
to my experience, except for me, in every photograph I have seen of Philip, he looks like a 
different person. The photographs never meet at a ‘just image’ which I am familiar with, 
because, as I never knew him, I do not have one to equate them with. And this contributes to 


my desire to find him, without photography. 


Barthes was looking for a just image, but I was looking for something else, an actual 
being, a voice, or a sense, as would be a memory of someone you truly knew. He said that he 
and Henrietta never really spoke in a certain way... “We supposed, without saying anything 
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of the kind to each other, that the frivolous insignificance of language, the suspension of 
images must be the very space of love, its music.”*6 And that is what I wanted, for us to 
suppose each other through the murk. It wasn’t something I could find through learning of 
him or looking at photographs of him. Humanly, and perhaps naively, I wanted to see his 
just image, through travelling and imagining. I wanted to experience the “complete 


memory’?’ of a person who I had never met. 


36 Barthes, R (1993) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p72. 
37 Barthes, R (1993) Camera Lucid: Reflections on Photography. London: Vintage. p70. 
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In my mind I can hear the hum of the river. All is dark. It moves like a shadow, a fat 
snake in the earth, some cloudless night sky. A pit. Pebbles creak under my shoes. You can 
only hear the water really when you get close enough, that gurgling and bubbling up. And in 
my mind, I immerse myself in it. And somehow, through that, through waters ability to 
transform and give out the history that it holds in its blackest parts: I know, and I 


remember. 
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